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IV. 


OrvELTy To ANIMALS. 


The Society—supported_by voluntary su bscriptions 

. which takes upon itself the carrying out of the 
Jaw on this subject, is becoming every day less in 
harmony with the veterinary. profession. Why is 
this? Are we, as a body less keenly alive to the 
suffering of animals than we were a few years ago, 
oris the Society hyper-sensitive ? Everyone interest- 
ed in the welfare of animals must desire that those 
to whose hands the care of disease and lameness is 
entrusted should work in harmony with those who 
tuke upon themselves the prevention of Cruelty. We 
do not believe that veterinarians are hardened to the 
sight of pain inanimals, and we cannot but recognize 
that their practice in many ways is now directed to 
the prevention of pain, whereas in former times 
treatment was adopted without regard to much save 
the end in view—cure of the case. Chloroform, 
caine, morphia, and chloral are now largely em- 
ployed, not for the direct cure of the disease, but 
solely for the prevention of suffering whilst some 
painful procedure is being carried out. Operations 
on the lower animals used to be generally con- 
ducted without ansesthetics —now a major operation 
is seldom attempted without them, In the general 
care of animals the efforts of the profession have 
been in the same direction ; we have done all we could 
{0 improve the conditions of stabling, feeding, aud 
work. How is it then that the R.S P.C.A. and the 
members of the R.C.V.S., have ceased to act harmoni- 
ously. On another page will be found the address 
by the newly elected President of the Lancashire 
V.M.A., aud his words on this subject,will be re echoed 
throughout the kingdom. The evil lies in the con- 
me) of the Society, which apparently recognises 
m y its function as a prosecuting body, and values 
© services of its officers solely by the astuteness 
wn In gaining convictions. Practice makes these 
Mes very proficient in the witness box, and no little 
may enable them to “ gain the 
prong ae The defendant is heavily handi- 
by the ‘ ® ignorant man is puzzled and frightened 
sti pms of the court, the poor man is unable 
for hig Arona np of paying solicitor and witnesses 
that hig aot and the rich man too often knows 
ina ee plan is to plead guilty and, pay. 
roe ave been so well trained by the S.P.U.A. 
arge of “cruelty” seemsto beone in which 


the old spirit of the law in England—that a man is 
to be supposed innocent until he is proved guilty— 
is absolutely reversed. A veterinary witness for 
the prosecution is accepted as a scientific expert, a 
veterinary witness for the defence is always received 
with suspicion, and not unfrequently treated as a 
perjurer. It is no use grumbling about this matter 
—some decisive action must be taken both by the 
horse owner and the veterinarian. 


Cuorce or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Since last year’s election we have said little about 
the apathy of the profession. The energy then 
shown gave strong evidence that a large proportion 
of our members were quite able and willing to give 
expression to their thoughts. We have every 
confidence that this year again the independent 
members will vote only for such candidates as really 
represent the modern requirements of our calling. 
The various Societies will as usual nominate men of 
their choice, and we hope that amongst them may be 
found candidates who will be acceptable to the 
general body. Lancashire we regret to hear has set 
a bad example. It is rumoured that at their last 
meeting Mr. T. Greaves was nominated for re-elec- 
tion, and strange to say his proposer and seconder 
were Mr, Peter Taylor and Mr. W. Whittle, both 
Members of Council who have been counted amongst 
the reform party. Personal friendship is an admir- 
able thiag in its place, but it is nowhere more out of 
oan than when backing the claims of a man who 

as no convictions against what are accepted as your 
own principles. Even if Mr. Greaves had not been one 
of the loudest and most irrational opponents of the pro- 
posed new Charter, he possesses no single feature 
to make him a desirable Member of Council, We 
may be grateful to him for work done twenty years 
ago, but we must decline to accept him as at all 
representaive in 1892. 


VETERINARY’’ 


It is a good old saying “hit the iron while it is 
hot” and we should act upon it in reference to the 
use of our titular word veterinary. The Court of 
Appeal has decided practically that we only ‘may 
designate our calling or our place of business by 
that word, and we should at once enforce our claim. 

This can only be done by practitioners every where 
sending notice to the secretary of the illegal use of 
of the word. Don’t delay, don’t say ‘i cannot be 
bothered ”; look upon it as a duty, and do your duty 
to your profession. 
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' “I diagnosed the case as puerperal convulsions, and 
‘informed the owner that the fits would recur peri- 
odically until the sow was delivered of her burden. 


“roving and bathed with a very foetid and blood- 
dilated the os sufficiently to introduce my hand into 


_ my disgust the jaw came clean out. the pig being in 

an advanced state of decomposition. I finally got 
' it away by handfuls as also five others, the stench 
being almost unbearable for anyone to help me. 
’ During all these manipulations and convulsions of 
' the voluntary muscles the uterus made no attempt to 
_ expel its contents. In order to tacilitate delivery 


_ to this form of stimulus and contracted strongly 
wpon my hand. 


- and found her again taking a little gruel and learnt: 


> 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS IN THE SOW. 
By D. Puen, M.R.C.V.S. 


On February 8th | received a message to go and 
attend to a sow with the following history, That 
she was two days over due to farrow and now 

resented peculiar symptoms, which the owner said 
he had never seen before, although he had kept 
pigs for 40 years. 

Upon my arrival I found the sow feeding and 
apparently in good health, but 1 had not long to 
wait before she uttered a succession of grunts as 
they are wont to do when suckling their young. 
All the muscles of the body were seized with spas- 
modic contraction which appeared to commence in 
the off hind limb, she then reeled over on her near 
side and lost consciousness, the eyes became 
amaurotic, the angles of the mouth retracted and a 
‘bloody foam emitted by the mouth and nose, 
‘and ‘the breathing stertorous. In the lapse of a 
_mintte she got up ‘as if nothing had occurred and 
commenced eating again until’ she had another 
_attatk, these came on at irregular intervals. The 
‘muscular contractions during the paroxysms were 
‘not very violent, the urine and feces being expelled 
involuntarily during the convulsions. 


I made a vaginal examination and found the pelvis 


stained mucous. The os uteri would barely admit of 
my two fingers but after some considerable time |] 


the uterus and ruptured the membranes and then 
made an attempt to deliver the first pig 1 felt, but to 


1 had a wide bandage drawn tightly around the ab- 
domen, and after | had washed and cleansed the 
uterus of any blood clots or placental remains I 
= my hand into some cold water, then intro- 

uced it into the uterus, which rapidly responded 


I gave her a stimulating draught, after which she. 
partook freely of some gruel. 1 called next day” 


from the owner that she had no recurrence of the 
fit. A few days Jater 1 called to examine a colt 
and engnired how the sow was going on, to which 
the owner replied “ Fine, and has not had another 
fit.” To satisfy my curiosity I went to see her, and 
to my surprise found her dead and quite warm. The 


means of a strong piece of tape, 


autopsy revealed acute septic peritonitis. 


AMPUTATION OF PENIS. 
By C. A. Manvist, M.R.C.V.S. 


On the 24th of January last I was called by » 
client in York Road. King’s ‘ross, N., to see a roan 
gelding (cart-horse) 7 years of age which was 
affected with, as the horsekeeper said, a swelling 
between its hind legs. 1 went with him to the 
stables and there found the animal above mentioned 
with a swelling of the sheath, in fact it wasa case of 
phymosis: temp. of horse was normal, pulse the 
same, appetite good, and no signs of pain were in. 
dicated. Urine was not retained, and left the body 
without any peculiarity whatever. 1 ordered 
patient to be fed on soft food and administered a 
3v physic ball. hot fomentation to swollen part and 
plenty of walking exercise. . 

On the following morning 1 found that the 
swelling had somewhat subsided in sheath, hut 
instead, the penis itself for about 6 inches upwards, 
had become swollen ; that above the swelling a con- 
striction was formed by the still swollen sheath 
preventing the withdrawal of penis, and that disease 
was now of a complicated nature, and that phymosis 
was accompanied by paraphymosis. Temp. now 
rose to 101, pulse slightly accelerated, urine was 
evacuated with some pain denoted by grunting each 
time the act was performed. The gait of the 
animal had altered to a wide staggering walk 


behind. Because of the unsightly appearance of swel- 


ling, and also because of weight which it necessarily 
must have been, 1 suspended the penis around the 
horse’s body very much as a — is placed 
on a cow’s udder, I changed the hot fomentations to 


‘frequent applications of cold water by means of the 


hose pipe. This 1 continued till the 4th inst. with- 
out deriving any benefit whatever, the swollen part 
of penis outside the constriction was undergoing 
decomposition, | scarified it and during the operation 
no signs of pain were evinced by patient. On the 
next day, the 5th inst., I advised amputation of 
affected part without any more delay, my clieut 
having consented, the animal was brought to my 
infirmary where I operated on it. 

1 threw my patient by means of the colt ropes, 
and fastened him as for castration, this | prefer 
to the hobbles, to better expose the part to be 
operated upon. The animal was chloroformed by 
means of acommon nosebag with a sponge held at 
the bottom of it saturated with 3ii of the anesthetic, 
this was administered and superintended by Mr. F. 
Kilner, the proprietor of the horse. The patient 
was well under its influence about 5 minutes after 
the nosebag was applied, and I began operations By 
drawing penis out as much as possible, then pa 
the catheter, placed a ligature around penis”) 

about an inch 1 
front. of where I intended cutting. ‘The end 
penis was held out straight in a line with _— 
by an assistant, then with one sweep of in 
scalpel I cut round through substance of penis? 
tothe urethra, and left half an irch of yo 
truding in front of incision before I cut into it, 
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leaving the half inch of urethra uncovered. On the 
inferior part of this piece of protruding urethra, and 
for about another half inch on substance of penis I 
made a longitudinal cut, which I afterwards seared 
with hot iron to prevent healing; this was to allow 
age of urine during the healing process, and to 
revent closing of urethra, which would take place 
on the contraction of erectile tissues and necessitate 
a further operation at some future time. I also 
tried to sear the anterior cut surface of penis but 
this was insufficient to arrest the bleeding. The 
bloodvessels on the superior part of penis. obliging 
me to pick up each one and ligature it. This done 
j washed the whole with a weak solution of ferri 


perchlor. placed a pledget of tow saturated with 
above solution on cutsurface, and held there by means 
of wire sutures in sheath. The patient was then 
allowed to rise. 

The time employed by whole operation was one 
hour, and 6 ounces of chloroform used during the time 
On following day I removed sutures and tow, the 
surface was well exposed, especially when horse 
was drawing penis; it was washed with tepid water 
daily, 5°/o sol. of carb. acid, applied to it by means 
of a spray diffuser, and a dressing of iodoform and 
starch, 1 in 8, sprinkled on with an insufflator. By 
the 12th inst. the parts were healed and the animal 
is at work daily and doing well. 


A NEW HORSE SLING, 


By Capt. J. Miuus, A.V.D., 
Secunderabad, Deccan, India. 


Ihave been experimenting for many years with 
the view of bringing into use a horse sling which 
would combine utility with comfort This has now 
been fairly well accomplished in the sling made 
from my model by Messrs. Arnold & Sons, West 


Smithfield, London. It was invariably a source of 
_ auxiety with many of the old-fasioned slings to put 


® horse in them for any length of time, as sores on 


various parts of the body were of frequent oc- 


_Currence, which at once complicated a case, but with 


my sling such complications are reduced almost to 
#0 Impossibility. The sling, it will be observed 
tudi the woodcut, consist of a cross spring. longi- 
re bar or support, breast straps, breechion, 
 diaga or abdominal support, with a differential 
pulley. Its advantages are :— 


It is simple and strong in construction. 

Practically noiseless. 

Not liable to get out of order. 

Takes up much less space than the old pattern slings. 

It at once secures absolute ease and comfort to the 
patient. 

One man can raise or lower the patient without dis- 
turbing it. 

The patient can be moved while in the sling, as on 
a pivot. 

It prevents galls or chafing, as the lower spring in 
which the horse rests is so constructed as to 
give and take with every movement. 

There is no pressure on the withers or croup as the 
breast straps and breechin are supported by 
the longitudinal bar above the spring, thus 
keeping these parts clear and free from friction. 

With it a horse can be slung in the open, to the 
branch of a tree, which is a great desideratum 
in a tropical climate. 


This sling obtained the Diploma of Merit at the 
Royal Military Exhibition, London, 1890. 
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HYDRASTIS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
NASAL GLEET. 


By Capt. F. Smi7u, Professor in the Army Veterinary 
School, Aldershot. 


The value of Hydrastis Canadensis in the treat- 
ment of Nasal Gleet was not overrated by Messrs. 
Edgar and Hurndall. It may be within the recol- 
lection of your readers that the members of the 
Southern Counties V.M.A., were recommended by 
the former gentlemen to try the drug, and I at once, 
through the kindness of Professor Edgar, employed 
it in the treatment of a case of ozoena. 

The horse had been previously trephined, the 
maxillary sinus being opened in two places, one on 
the zygoma close to the eye, the other in the usual 
position ; the head was syringed out with a mixture 
of hydrastis 1 to 6 of water twice a day, and 10 
drops of the tincture given with the drinking 
water. At first the discharge was so much in 
creased that I should have stopped the use of the 
remedy but for the timely warning of Mr. Hurndall, 
who told me that this effect would be produced ; for 
the first month there was not much improvement, 
but after this the case daily grew better, the dis- 
charge ceased, and I aliowed the wounds in the 
head to close; the horse was discharged to duty in 
six weeks. 

It will be vbserved that I introduced the 
remedy directly into the diseased sinus, and not 
simply up the nostril as recommended by the above 
gentlemen, but I do not wish this statement to de- 
tract from the evident specific value of the drug, 
nor from the valued observations of Messrs. Hdgar 
and Hurndall who have employed the remedy in a diff- 
erent manner tomyself, and to whom I am personally 
much indebted, not only for the trouble they have 
taken in this case, but for introducing this drug 
to the notice of the profession. 


A GLANVERED FdTUS, 
By E. A. Wesr. 


A six-years old mare, imported from Ireland on 
the 3rd September, 1891 and purchased by my 
client on the following day, worked regularly in a 
cab up to the 5th January, 1892, when she fell 
lame, and was blistered for splints. A few days 
afterwards she showed symptoms of farcy, and was 
consequently isolated and kept under strict observa- 
tion. To my surprise, early on the morning of the 
5th February she aborted a well developed male 
foetus, of which, from motives of curiosity, I made a 
post-mortem examination, and found in the lungs 
several well-marked glanderous nodules— 

iffering in nowise in their naked eye appearance 
from those lesions ordinarily met with. The mare 
having by this time unmistakeable glanders was, 
after visitation by the veterinary inspector, destroyed. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ON FISTULOUS WOUNDS. 
By W. F.R.C.V.S. 


Read at the Annual Meeting of the Association, held 
on Friday, February 19th, at the County Hotel, New. 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Amongst the most intractable surgical cases which come 
under the notice of veterinarians are ‘ quittors,’ ‘poll- 
evil’ and ‘fistulous withers.’ I need, therefore, offer 
no apology for directing your attention to a class of 
diseases of which these serious conditions are varieties, 

The symptom common tw all these cases is a purulent 
discharge from one or more small openings in the skin; 
the cause common to all is the existence within this 
wound of some irritant. As a rule when an abscess 
opens on the surface of the body its contents escape, the 
cavity gradually contracts and the external wound closes. 
Sometimes the healing process does not proceed so satis- 
factorily—-the external opening does not close, it con- 
tracts but pus continues to escape. The persistence of 
this condition is usually accompanied by hardening and 
swelling of the surrounding tissues, and as the purulent 
discharge has its origin some distance from the surface, 
the channel through which it passes becomes a long, 
narrow passage, or as the old writers called it, ‘a pipe.’ As 
the English language is unfit to express surgical facts 
with sufficient dignity and mystery, we translate pipe 
into Latin and thus obtain the word fistula, which con- 
veys a definite meaning whilst it also fulfils the require- 
ments of science and mystery. Nearly every fistula 
arises as the vesult of an abscess which discharges its 
contents and then fails to heal. We may have it as the 
direct result of a wound which opens into a cavity con- 
taining some natural secretion of the body as, for instance 
when the parotideal duct is severed. Sometimes an 
abscess may open on the cutaneous surface of the body 
and also into a mucous cavity, in which case the passage 
of the norm=] contents of the cavity into the wound pre- 
vents it from healing and a communication is maintain 
between the opening on the skin and the opening into 
the mucous cavity—as occurs in fistula in ano. 

All these wounds I call fistulous. I do not recognise the 
difference between a fistula and a sinus which is some 
times made. It may be pathologically correct to col 
fine the word fistula to narrow wounds which open 4 
one end on the skin and at the other into some canal ot 
cavity of the body, whilst we limit the word sinus to nar- 
row wounds which lead only into solid tissue. Surgically 
such distinction is superfluous, as they are similar 1 
their causes and nature, and require just the same — 
ples to be applied for their cure. A sinus ora fistula, 


is only a narrow wound which will not heal because is 
constant passage through it of some secretion or 8 “ 
excretion—it may be feecal matter, it may be saliva or 


may be pus. When the latter we know that at the = 
tom of the wound there is some irritant causing be 
more or less constant formation. This irritant my a 
a foreign body or it may be a portion of dead rate 
generally bone or white fibrous tissue. I vor 
lieve that a fistulous wound A 
of the constant pa e throu it 0 

it is said that the walls of the 
in course of time become so dense and altered that ¢ 


of themselves prevent healing even after ype on) 
cause (foreign body, deadjtissue or 
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has been removed. I do not accept this teaching. I 
believe that every sinus or fistula will heal readily when 
the cause of the discharge isremoved. In many fistule 
we see evidence of this constant tendency to heal even on 
the slightest cessation of the discharge. It is no un- 
common thing to see, in old standing cases, the escape of 
pus cease and the external wound heal, but only to break 
out at another place. This shows the tendency of the 
canal to close, and it also shows the folly of attempting 
to close it before you have removed the cause. 

Although the same general principles guide us in the 
treatment of all cases of fistula there are differences in 
detail owing to the different positions in which we find 
them, the different conditions giving rise tothem, and 
the different tissues surrounding them. A few of these 
special fistule met with in veterinary practice I now 
propose to consider. 

Quittor or Coronary Fistula.—I would shortly define as a 
fistulous wound opening on the coronet. Sometimes it 
results from direct injury to the coronet, as from treads, 
and sometimes it results from injuries inflicted within 
the hoof, as from pricks and binds by nails, or it may be 
from suppuration caused by bruises, as in those cases 
following “ corns.” 

The special difficulties in the treatment of fistule of 
the coronet are (Ist) The difficulties caused by the 
strong horny layer of hoof which covers the depth of the 
fistula. (2nd) The presence of the coronary band—an 
important secreting structure which is in close proximity 
to the external opening. An abscess caused by the for- 
mation of pus within the hovf may open at the coronet 
and proceed slowly to heal. From the position of the 
lujury we cannot expect it to heal so readily as an abs- 
cess formed in softer tissues, and we are apt to become 
impatient, and to adopt treatment which we should never 
dream of applying to an abscess in other parts. Ex- 
perience certainly warrants us in looking upon an abscess 
formed within the hoof and opening at the coronet as a 
serious matter, but I venture to say that we too often 
rashly anticipate a quittor, and hastily resort to 
active treatment. When we are able to diagnose pus 
within the hoof nothing can be said against making a 
depending orifice for its escape on the lower surface of the 
hoof. For want of this depending orifice it proceeds 
upwards to the coronet and very often in doing so es- 
tablishes a condition which requires weeks to cure. 
There are cases however in which, when we first see them, 
indications are already evident of pus at the corouet. It 
is then usually too late for making a depending orifice, 
but if we do so we shuld carefully avoid inflicting the 
damage which results from removal of a large quantity of 
— _ When matter has reached the corovet it cannot 
be drained off through the solar surface of the hoof, and 
it often escapes without leaving a fistulous wound; es- 

ly is this the case in those bruises termed “sup- 
ya. corn.” When a quittor is really established 
be epends upon the presence of either a piece of dead 
the “A a piece of dead fibrous tissue, or upon disease of 
whieh ral cartilage. In every case of incurable quittor 
ich | have examined after death [ have found a loose 
Portion of dead bone under the wall, and usually I find it 
Just behind the basilar process of the coffin bone. Such 
cases are incurable because the piece of dead matter re- 
“au . constant source of irritation, and can only be got 
of by removal of the covering wall. I take it that 

ve Portion of bone is destroyed by the intensity of the 
ean “ape beneath the horn, and that it is prevented 
ins fh me thrown off by the surrounding tissues enclos- 
ha he milder—curable—cases of quittor depend 
easil om presence of dead fibrous tissue, and this is more 
“ihe upwards by the dischage of pus, and the 
first dist me which goes on underneath it. We cannot at 
— which cause of quittor exists—bone or 

issue, aud therefore it seems expedient to assume 


the presence of that which is most common and least 
hurtful—dead fibrous tissue. Whilst the unaided efforts 
of nature may get rid of this they only in few cases get 
rid of dead bone. ‘T'o assist the removal of dead fibrous 
tissue we need not cut down upon it, and therefore need 
not adopt the dangerous operation of dividing the 
coronary ring. Injections of caustics may be followed by 
success, and are a rational proceeding. They act not by 
destroying the walls of the “pipe,” but by intensifying 
the inflammation, so as to cause a slough which brings 
away the offending object. The choice of caustics is 
large, and I prefer an active one—either chloride of zine 
or corrosive sublimate. The latter is sometimes applied 
in a dry form—powdered and rolled in paper so as to 
form an object like a small cigarette, this is pushed as 
deeply down into the fistula as possible, covered by a 
bandage, and left to cause a large slough. Its effective- 
ness depends entirely upon the slough caused, being 
large enough to include the irritant, or to cause such a 
wound as will allow of its escape. Its disadvantages are 
that it can only take a straight course, and may not yet 
near the bottom of the fistula. Its success is quite a 
matter of fluke. Fluid caustics are most suitable for 
those quittors which have more thin one opening, and 
they have the great advantage thit where properly ap- 
plied they reach every cavity. When | have to deal with 
a quittor with only one pening [ prefer the actual 
cautery. There is one important point to remember in 
the application of this to be sure you get to the hot- 
tom of the sinus, in other words that you really reach 
the offending agent. If you pass a red hot iron or the 
point of a thermo-cautery into a quittor, some of the 
discharge and the tissue of the sinus-wall becomes 
charred, and generally blocks the passage, leaving a space 
at the bottom which has nut been reached. To avoid 
this, after the first insertion of the cautery, a probe must 
be passed, and the burnt debris penetrated—then the cau- 
tery is again introduced until the bottom of the fistula he 
touched. This practice I have found very successful, 
and it has only failed when a portion of loose bone has 
been the offending ageut. 

To remove bone it is necessary to cut through the wall 
or to strip the covering portion of the hvof. “Stripping” 
is the most secure procedure as it is the most formidable, 
but in these days of chloroform the operation can be 
humanely performed, and it affords more certainty of a 
good result than the other plan of rasping the wall thin 
and then cutting through with a knife. d 

One great aggravation of quittors is the swelling of 
the coronet which always accompanies them. I venture 
to say that this is often increased by long-continued 

oulticing after the abscess has opened—a practice which 
ce not one good feature to recommend it. I also ex- 
press an opinien that the injection of astringents such 
as sulphate of zine or copper is not good treatment; 
they do not assist in causing a slough, if they coustricted 
or contracted the fistula they would do harm, and their 
action as autiseptics is slight. If something must be 
done in the early stages, use a fluid that is either inert, 
or is a caustic. The French have a favourite operation 
for quittor—excision of the lateral cartilage. Quite 
recently some veterinarians in the United States have 
adopted this practice, and perhaps it deserves more 
attention than has been given to it in this country. Of 
course the rationale of the operation depends entirely 
upon the tissue changes in the part If we have ulcera- 
tion of the lateral cartilages as a common condition in 
quittor it may ve well to excise them ; but if such mor- 
bid state is seldom seen there can be no necessity for so 
heroic an operation. In my experience of post-mortem 
examinations of quittur I have not yet seen disease 
affecting the cartilage, and I think it must be an uncom- 
mon condition in these coronary fistula. 


Fistula, due to the presence of dead bone, is to be 
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found in other parts as well as at the coronet, but it is| ‘the opeu wound. Cleanliness and the daily use of water 
seldom so troublesome, as we have not a horny covering | containing some antiseptic is all the after-treatment 
to contend with. We have fistulous wounds on the jaw | required. 
as the result of injury from the bit; on the point of the| Poll-evil_—My experience only includes two cases of 
hip from damage done to the angle of the ileum, and | this disease. In one a small portion of bone detached 
sometimes on the limbs, the bones of which may be | from the occiput was the cause, and recovery followed its 
damaged. In all these positions there is little chance of | removal. In the other the cause of fistula was a dis. 
the fistula becoming intractable, because the irritating | eased condition of the fibrous mass over the summit of 
cause can easily be reached and removed. In many cases | the atlas. Free incision in this neighbourhood must be 
nature effects a cure if left to herself, but the process is | qualified by some caution, for a severance of the liga- 
slow, and the surgeon, by interfering, saves much time | mentum nuche is a serious matter, and it is just possi- 
and prevents suffering. This brings me to two conditions | ble also to injure the vertebral artery, or the ligaments 
not uncommon in veterinary practice—fistulous withers | of the cervical articulations. Exactly the same proce jure 
and poll-evil, both of which are due to the constant irri- | is necessary in these cases as in those affecting the withers, 
tation kept up by the presence of dead bone orsome| Scrotal Fistula.—An abscess in the scrotum which 
other tissue which has lost its vitality. The peculiarities | terminates in a fistula is, in my experience, always the 
of each depend upon the anatomical structure of the | result of disease of the end of the cord—scirrhous cord, 
- affected. In the last case which came under my notice the horse 
Fistulous Withers commences with an injury which | had been in possession of the owner for over two years, 
causes an abscess; the abscess discharges its contents, | and was castrated at some indefinite time before purchase. 
but declines to heal. As a rule the irritant which pre- | The first symptom of anything amiss was lameness, 
vents healing is a piece of dead tissue on the summit of | which existed for three or four days before the horse- 
the dorsal spines—sometimes fibrous tissue, sometimes | keeper discovered a discharge from the scrotum. With 
bone. a few days rest the lameness and discharge both ceased, 
The position of the injury predisposes to a serious | but only to return again. A large scirrhous cord was 
complication. Pus formed at this point cannot easily | removed, and when the wound healed the horse resumed 
escape, and is apt to burrow under the dense fascia which | work, but in less than three months lameness again ap- 
covers the muscles, and so finds its way deep down in | peared, and a purulent discharge from the scrotum took 
the region of the shoulder, or the root of the neck. It | place; the horse was sold, and I lost sight of him. In 
is almost impossible for pus so situated to find an exit,| some cases of long standing a very great amount of 
and hence long fistulous tracks are formed far from the | swelling is found, and sometimes more than one fistu- 
original position of the injury. These tracks may exist | lous opening. ! remember a pony that worked at slow 
long after the original cause is got rid of, and can only | work for years with a scrotum so swollen as to resemble 
be cured by a depending opening being formed through | a cow’s udder; I declined to operate, and had the plea- 
which the pus may escape. Their course is devious, and | sure of a post-mortem examination instead. A section 
their most depending part can seldom be discovered | through the hard mass showed numerous small abscesses, 
without laying them open throughout. When their ex- | three or four of which nearest the surface opened on the 
tent and direction carries them under the scapula or to | skin by fistulous tracks; many of the blood-vessels were 
the neighbourhood of the first dorsal vertebra they are | as large as my little finger, and plugged with firm 
almost beyond the reach of surgery. The great thickness | yellow clots. t 
of muscle which must be cut through to reach them ren-| Simple Fistula.—The simplest of all fistula are those 
dera it inadvisable to follow them from their upper | due to the presence of some accidental foreign body 
extremity. Sometimes it may be possible to pass a sharp | becoming embedded in the tissues, A few days ago a 
—" probe down through the track, and force it out | fox terrier was brought to me with a small opening on 
elow, but this proceeding is very uncertain, as we sel- | the neck, just above the jugular vein. A probe showed 
dom reach the bottom of the wound, and without that | that it led into a narrow channel surrounded by 
little good is done. In the early treatment of wounds | thickened hard walls ; some hard substance could be felt 
in the region of the withers we must always anticipate | with the point of the probe about three-quarters of an 
the burrowing of matter, and as soon us we notice any | inch below the skin. The history was, that about three 
obstacle to healing have the animal cast, and proceed to | months previously the dog had been run over, and the 
lay it open to the bottom. I often hear men talk of the | wound then caused had healed very rapidly, excepting 
necessity of free incision in these cases, but some of the | the small opening which now presented itself. From 
practice I have seen warrants me in saying that it is | this pus escaped, and although it occasionally closed for 
often not surgery. The incisions are bold, but are they | a day or two, the discharge was practically continuous. 
intelligent ? Our object should be to make no more | I inserteda grooved director, and cut down to the bottom 
wound than is necessary, and only to employ the knife | of the sinus where I found a small brass stud such as 18 
so far as may be necessary to discover the irritant which | used to ornament leather dog collars. The wound healed 
is causing the mischief; when our incisions enable us | in a few days with no further treatment. The dog had 
to see and remove the dead tissue we need cut no more. | his collar on at the time of the original accident, and it 
If the summits of one or more dorsal spines are found | was so damaged as to be useless afterwards. The brass 
necrosed we must remove them with bone forceps or | stud was overlooked, and the wound closed—I was uot 
saw. No extent of incision will effect a cure if the | the surgeon then. 
cause be not removed. Of course if we find sinuses ex- Perhaps the most. difficult fistule to cure are those 
tending downwards we must follow them so as to give | through which some natural secretion passes. 
exit to any pus which may be pocketed at their most Parotidean Fistula. When once established these are 
depending part. Having made an incision, removed all | practicably incurable, but we may.evade their greatest dis- 
dead tissue, and given exit to any pent-up matter, my | advantages by making the fistula open into the mou 
practice is to thoroughly dress the whole wound with | instead of on the outside of the face. To do this 6 
perchloride of iron. I do this because | have found it | seton may be passed through from the wound into the 
effective, and I believe the action is to prevent any | mouth, and when the opening on the mucous meena? 
healing of the superficial parts until granulation has | is well established we have to close the external wou 
commenced at the bottom of the wound; it also makes | This is best done by pin sutures after paring the ¢ 
sure that any shreds of dead fibrous tissue which I may | the wound, taking care not to close it till bleeding has 
have overlooked are sloughed off,and discharged through | ceased. 
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Fistula. I have never seen this con- 

dition in the horse, but I have seen three cases in dogs. 
The opening is about an inch and a quarter below the 
inner canthus and may easily be mistaken for a simple 
injury to the bone oftheface. The hair gets matted together 
and hides the opening; when the hair is clipped off, you 
easily recognise the little granulation witha tiny trumpet- 
shaped opening, so characteristic of all fistulous wounds, 
and you see the flow of limpid tears. You will remember 
that the lachrymal duct in its upper part is a bony canal, 
and that it is continued through the nose by a membra- 
noustube. The obstruction seems to me to occur at 
the junction of the bony with the membranous portion. 
An abscess is formed, the bone perforated and the open- 
ing on the face established I have failed in all attempts 
tu cure these cases but I purpose at the next opportunity 
toattempt the plan adopted with parotidean fistulee—divert 
the secretion. I think it might be possible to establish 
an opening directly into the nasal cavity, and then close 
the skin wound. 
} Some years ago I witnessed an attempt by the late Mr. 
Critchett, the eminent occulist, to cure a lachrymal fistula 
by operation. His methed was merely to slit up the 
tissues between fistulous opening andthe inner canthus 
of the eye—applying lunar caustic to the wound so as to 
prevent healing too rapidly. The surgical wound healed 
but the fistula remained. 

I once saw two fistulz: in the same dog, said to have 
resulted from a bite from a much larger dog. The 
upper canine teeth of the aggressor had penetrated the 
bones of the face on each side and probably directly 
damaged the ducts. 

Dental Fistule are much more common in man than in 
the domestic animals. They are iucurable so long as the 
causal irritation remains. They are cured by extrac- 
tion of the offending teeth. 

Although it is so rare to see an external fistulous 
wound on the face of a horse, we have cases of nasal dis- 
charge due to diseased teeth, and these may quite 
properly be described as naso-dental fistulae. There is 
the irritating body, the opening through which pus 
passes, but instead of opening directly on the skin it 
opens into the nasal cavity. 

Fistula in ano occurs in dogs, and is not difficult to 
cure. The external opening is usually to one side of 
the anus, and the internal opening is found about one 
or one anda half inches within. A probe pointed 
bistoury is passed up the fistulous track until it can be 
felt in the bowel, and then the whole of the tissue be- 
tween the blade and the gut severed. Bleeding is severe, 
but may be stupped by perchloride of iron and cotton wool 
packing : only beef tea should be allowed fora few days and 
the dog prevented from injuring the wound by rubbing. 

Tosum up shortly I say that all wounds opening on to 
the skin and discharging pus through a small opening 
Which communicates with a canal or pipe are properly 
described as fistulous. 

_That such wounds can only be cured by removing the 

arge which keeps them from healing. 
_ That the discharge, when entirely pus, is due to some 
Umitant situated at the bottom of the wound—it may be 
2d bone, or cartilage, or fibrous tissue; it may be 
accidental foreign budy which has been driven into 
part, as a bullet, a splinter of wood, etc. These cases 
cease on removal of the cause. 

That when the discharge consists of pus mixed with 

‘ome.secretion or excretion of the body we must divert 


t secretion, and, if possible, so efface the track that |’ 


— will in future keep to its proper channel. 
in al t the general principles of treatment be the same 
i cases, but that the position of a fistula and its re- 
ons to surrounding tissues require modification of our 
Procedure—such modification being guided by common 
*ense and anatomical knowledge. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. Hunrer said they all knew the cases re- 
ferred to in the paper were very troublesome ones, and 
they had to apply various means. It was a question of 
surgery generally. They had to get at the bottom of the 
wounds and remove the cause, or they would never get 
them cured. In quittors generally he used a pointed 
hot iron, and he got to the bottom of the wound. They 
now had under treatment a bad case of fistulous withers, 
but he thought they had got to the bottom of it. It was 
a question of the knife and common sense. 

r. McGregor, of Bedlington, said he had had a 
great deal of experience in fistulous cases. The three 
first kinds Mr. Hunting spoke of were almost weekly in 
his line. There were one or two parts of the paper he 
would like to speak about. Mr. Hunting said in cases 
of injury to the hoof he did not believe in too much horn 
being destroyed. He (Mr. McGregor) had in hand at 
present a pure case of quittor. [t had been neglected, 
and the whole of the quarter-hoof was copetubell In 
that case he always believed in taking the whole of the 
loose horn off. It soon healed up, and you could get a 
shoe applied sooner than you would if you allowed the 
horn to stay. It soon dried up and a new horn came, and 
by applying a round shoe there was no injury to the foot 
and the horse could go to work. With regard to the 
cartilage disease, he never saw the cartilage injured but 
once, or twice perhaps. It was invariably in front of 
the cartilage that quittor arose. His treatment had al- 
ways been a plug. He had tried the hot-iron and not 
been very successful. His operation was to take a piece 
of iron with a knob on it and follow the sinus, ‘after 
probing it, using his fist asa hammer. When he got to 
the bottom of the sinus he made an opening as wide as 
possible, and then he introduced a plug. This soon 
sloughs up, and he had very seldom had to do it a second 
time. The whole of the wound filled up by granulation, 
and a sound hoof came. If it was from the hoof, he 
took away the whole of the quarter, and allowed an es- 
cape from below as wel! as from above. In fistulous 
withers, the large accumulation of fibrous tissue that 
surrounded the injured part he invariably had to cut 
away. They would find that the fibrous tissue was some- 
times nearly as hard as cartilage. In the practice he 
had the injury was invariably caused by the roof coming 
against the withers. He invariably cut to the bottom 
and made a large incision. It might not be surgical, but 
it was the quickest way of getting the injury cured. He 
never saw one more than a month in healing up, and 
there was not much skin destroyed. Lately he hada 
case suppurating in a pocket behind the cartilage of the 
scapula, and so deep down that he could not get to it. 
He cuta V shape piece out of the cartilage down to the bot- 
tom of the pocket, and it healed up beautifully. As for 
poll-evil, he had had one or two cases. He had lost two 
cases in his lifetime. He recollected- a case where the 
wholejof the ligamentum nuchz was slouged to the middle 
of the neck He hada great many cases of injuries to 
animals by boys progging them. An abscess in this way 
formed alongside the bowel, and it formed a fistula. It 
had to be probed down tothe perineum till you got a 
proper drainage in that way. One or two deaths had oc- 
curred from injury by lads taking a sharp driving-stick 
and progging the horses, He would like to ask Mr. 
Hunting if he had noticed the fibrous growth in fistulous 
withers. 

Mr. Greaves said he had listened with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest to Mr. Hunting’s paper, and he 
agreed with him on most of the points he had raised. 
There were one or two points on which he differed with 
him, and he would say that his experience had given him 
aconfidence that Mr. Hunting seemed not to possess. He 
had been practising for many years. They shod up- 
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wards of 100 horses a-day, and they had no end cf lame 
horses. Of late years they had had a fewer number of 
lame horses from pricks and those that were pricked were 
more simple. He attributed that, in a great measure, to 
the use now of fine bright nails. A stab with one of 
them was like the stab of a lancet; it didn; do much 
injury. The rough hand. made nails used years ago, used 
to leave an unhealthy wound. If a horse was badly 
pricked, and the surface of the bone injured, there was 
great inflammation for a few days, and you could not 
overcome it and it began to break out at the top, you 
might take it for granted that the lamina at the top was 
all dead, and there was sloughing of the lamina and bones, 
If you wauted to give that horse relief, and put him in a 
fair way for recovery, you must remove the horn from 
bottom totop. You might do it without causing much 
ain, because the lamina was dead, and you might remove 
t without the loss of a drop of blood. You would often 
find wasted lamin that you might take away, or put on 
some dressing and the lamina would drop away and the 
horse begin to recover. At that moment he had four 
cases on hand. In one the horn was removed from bot- 
tom to top a few days before, and that morning he was 
walking nearly sound. It was surprising how much re- 
lief you could give in this way, aud he did not hesitate a 
moment in doing it. As regards fistulous withers and 
ll-evil, there was one method of treatment Mr. Hunting 
ad not named, that was, injecting, with whatever dress- 
ing you liked, with a long-pvinted syringe, 6 or 8 inches 
long. You could pass the probe of the syringe to the 
bottom of thesinus, and by using this once or twice a day 
you would very often heal diseases that you could not 
otherwise do. But if they could not get them to heal, 
and were satisfied there was decayed tissue or bone 
lodging at the bottom, he never hesitated a moment, but 
cut down upon itand removed it. He lad seen numbers 
of cases where there was a piece of decayed tissue the size 
of a bird’s egg. Pull this away and the wound healed 
straight away. When you removed the horn and put on 
a patten shoe you might give the horse immediate relief, 
and it might work very soon, say a fortnight after you had 
done this. By carefully keeping dirt out of the wound 
the horse might work without suffering. 

Mr. Nessitr proposed, Mr. Moore seconded, and it 
was agreed, that the further discussion on the paper be 
adjourned to the next meeting. 

Mr. Huntine said that the information given by 
Messrs. McGregor and Greaves he accepted as teaching. 
He knew they were both men of the very largest ex- 
perience, that these cases were in their hands ten times 
to once in his, and he sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Mr. Awpe said in reference to the horse with facial 
disease shown by Mr. Hunting Senr., the case was quite 
interesting from a pathological point of view, and he 
thought the head of the horse should be photographed. 

Mr. McGregor proposed that they as a society get it 
os ag and also send a section to Professor 

cFadyean. 

Mr. Awe seconded the motiop, and it was adopted. 

Mr. D. Dupegon proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hunting for sending such an interesting case, and the 
motion was carried. 

Mr. AwbeE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
W. Hunting for his interesting paper. 

The Prestvent secondsd, and Mr. Nessirr and 
Dupceon supported the motion, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

The meeting then concluded. 


THE Dinner. 


The annual dinner subsequently took place at th 
County Hotel. The president occupied the chair, onl 
and Mr. W. Hunter, the vice-chair. Among those 
present in addition to most of those who attended the 


meeting, were the Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. Wm. Sutton), 
the Sheriff (Mr. B. J. Sutherland), Councillor J. 
Armorer Baty; Dr. Armstrong, Medical Officer of 
Health; Dr. Ellis, Dr. Newton, Professor Walley, 
Princijal of the Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh ; 
Captain R. Moore, of the Army Veterinary Department 
(Royal Lancers), and others. 

After dinner, the PresipEnt proposed the loyal 
toasts. 

Mr. W. HuNTER proposed’ the Army, Navy, and 
Auxiliary Forces. 

Captain Moores and Mr. Evpuick responded. 

Mr. Mutvey proposed “ The Sister Profession.” He 
said in the early years of their professional life the medi- 
cal profession had afforded them very great aid, and they 
still continued to work with them. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG responded, and said it had always been 
a very great pleasure and pride to him, as representing 
the public health part of the medical profession, to work 
with the veterinary profession. He believed if hygiene 
made progress it would be made very largely indeed 
throngh the veterinary professsion. He thought it was. 
ouly right to express the opinion, which was rapidly gain- 
ing ground in his profession, that all progress must be 
made through the channel of comparative pathology. He 
thought the two professions wanted to work closely to- 
gether for the public good. That they were already 
working closely together he did not doubt, but they 
wanted also to receive the co-operation of a third party 
—the public, to enable the two professions to work to- 
gether in study and so on. ‘The sovuner that idea was 
grasped by the public the better it would be for the 

ublic. 
: Dr. Ex.is, who also responded, said he hoped the con- 
nection between the two professions would go on and 
strengthen, to their mutual advantage. He hoped also 
a chair of comparative pathology might soon be established 
at the Medical College in Newcastle. 

Dr. Newron, who also spoke to the toast, said the two 
professions were certainly sisters or brothers. They met 
on a common platform in tryiug to stamp out disease. 
The medical profession could trace their past history to 
the barber-surgeons, and the veterinary profession, he 
supposed, to the farriers. He did not know which could 
claim the greatest origin of descent ; the medical profession 
could claim to have been incorporated first ; but con- 
sidering the time, he considered the progress of the 
veterinary profession had been the most rapid. He 
mentioned that horses were subject to common human 
ailments, such as tooth-ache and neuralgia, and said he 
thought great consideration should be given to ani 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON, gave the toast of “the 
Veterinary =chools.”? He said there were now no less 
than four veterinary schools—one in London, two 
Edinburgh, and one in Glasgow. He believed these oe 
all doing their work well and efficiently, and tarning of 
good material. He knew no place where more efficien 
work was done than in the Royal Veterinary College at 
London, where they were fully investigating the diseases 
that were communicable from animals to man, and si 
versa. Professor M’Fadyean, who was one of the Y 
men in the kingdom, was leaving Kdinburgh for Lonéo®, 
and he was certain he would fill his new position W 
and continue to be an honour to the profession — . 
the world. There was one great difference nore al 
veterinary surgeon’s patients and those of the —— 
profession; their patients could not humbug : ol 
(Laughter.) He believed it took a cleverer man to 
successful veterinary surgeon than to be a st 
medical man. (Laughter. . 

Professor replied to the toast. 
teachers often had men with whom they could do “ po 
On the other hand they often had men who did no 
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making at all. Professor M’Fadyean was one who made found there were a great many mem»ers who would not 
himself. The teaching profession was now in a trans- | speak. You heard them immediately after the meeting 

was over discussing the subject in a marvellous manner, 
and giving such‘casesas, if they had only been brought 
before the meeting, would have been landmarks in patho- 
logy. He liked to write a paper that would draw these 
gentlemen out. The little journal he was running was 
taking now its proper place. At first it was called the 
“ Weekly Reviler,”’ but they had got beyond that stage 
now. They had increased their circulation by nearly a 
hundred subscribers since Jan. Ist., so he thought The 
Record looked like going, and as long as he had the power 
to make it go, he meant to make it go. 
profession, he said he was still engaged in pulling eats 


ition state. Some munths ago he put a notice on the 

r to extend their curriculum to four sessions, but he 
met with such cold assistance that he withdrew it. He 
was pleased that his bantling had been taken up and 
nursed by somebody else. Probably they should see the 
four years curriculum before very long. 

Mr. Gorron proposed the Mayor and Corporation, 
who had, he said, often to co-operate with the veterinary 

eons of the port and district in preventing the spread 
of infectious diseases. 

The Mayor, in reply, said kind treatment brought out 
the best qualities of the animal. 

The s:iid in Mr. Clement Stephenson they 
had present a gentleman to whom the city, if uot the 
whole country, was under a deep debt of gratitude. The 
number of animals saved by the veterinary profession 
- throughout the kingdom was very large. 

Councillor Baty thought the more closely the medical 
and veterinary professions became connected the better 
it would be for the human species. The Newcastle Cor- 
poration were very much interested in the cattle trade, 
and derived a large revenue from the Danish cattle trade. 
Whether the foot and mouth disease had been brought to 
London by Danish cattle had not been solved. He did 
not believe the disease had been brought from Denmark. 
He approved of the action taken by the Buard of Agricul- 
ture, and said where there was foot aud mouth disease he 
would stop the importation of sheep and provender as 
well as cattle and ouly import dead-meat, if that could 
te sent. He trusted for the sake of Newcastle it would 
be proved that Denmark was utterly free from foot and 
mouth disease, and that they would have the trade back 


again, 

The Mayor:—We have now got a Medical College and 
a College of Science in Newcastle. Has the time not 
come when a Veterinary School should also be established. 

Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON said he did not think there 
was any necessity for such a schvol. In connection with 
the Medical Vollege there was now being formed a labora- 
tory for the study of comparative pathology and bacterio- 
logy, which would fulfil all their requirements. 

Mr. D. Duperon gave the health of “ The Essayist.” 
In doing so he referred to the Danish cattle, and said 
every one must have noticed a tremendous falling off in 
their importation of late years. Eight or ten years ago 
they used to average between two and three thousand a 
week. Now they had gone down to between two and 
three hundred. Referring to the toast, he said Mr. Hunt- 
ing Was one of the most remarkable men they had in their 
Profession. In all the veterinary profession there was 
hot another man who could have done the work Mr. 
Eualing had done for the last eight or nine years. Since 
890, Mr. Hunting had been carried into the Council by 
a majority, and had led the band of reformers 
Whose labours had resulted in the New Charter and a 
‘great many other things. Mr. Hunting’s Record they 
got oncea week, whereas the Veterinarian and the Veterin- 
ory Journal, each only came out once a month. Mr. 
faithful) stirred up the Council and got such a band of 

that now he was cartying everything 
health age In asking them to drink Mr. Hunting’s 
eau e asked them to drink the health of the foremost 
wn er in the veterinary profession. He proceeded to 
neither new charters, acts of Parliament, nor | 

ing else outside the professiov that could raise | 
that Prat profession. It was their own conduct alone | 
Pea do it. He mentioned that Mr. Hunting was | 
ai id secretary to the North of England Association, | 

very 
eartl »1n reply, said the essay part of his work 
#88 labour of love. He liked to pases A a paper which 


extract the experience of all the members. He ! 


but when they had got the old useless edifice remove 


from the site, then they should be able to construct a 
good, sound, and better building upon it than there was 
before. Mr. Mulvey and Mr. Nesbitt were members of 
the reform party. He would suggest as delicately as 
possible that at the next election they send three or four 


more reformers to increase that party. 
Mr. CLemMEyT STEPHENSoN proposed the secretary, Mr. 


W. Ashton-Hancock, who was assisting the Board of 
Agriculture in stamping out foot and mouth disease. 

Mr. Moors, Acting Secretary, acknowledged the toast, 
aud proposed also“ The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” He said only a few years ago the members 
of Council were elected sulely from those who either had 


the privilege of residing in the metropolis or who had 


time and spare capital enough to permit them to go to 


the annual meeting, which was always held in London. 
The Council, at length seeing the spirit of the times, 
cut the ground from under their own feet, and passed a 
resolution to apply for a charter, which conferred the 
power of voting on all Members throughout the world. 
Of course they had a large number of Members residing 
abroad, and practising in the Colonies who could never 
vote, because they did not get their voting papers in suffi- 
cient time; but now the members of Council were 
returned hy the very large majority of the profession. 
Associations of that kind were twitted with taking an 
unfair advantage of the metropolitan members, by 
organising and combining together,and sending up repre- 
sentatives of their own. He was afraid that if some of 
the old metropolitan members were in our midst now 
they would be somewhat astounded at the result of the 
last year’s election, when the combined power and force 
of various associations returned the whole of the mem- 
bers they had nominated, sending men who were pledged 
to carry out certain reforms and promises. There was 
no doubt that as time went on a greater number would 
be added to the original six, until things were put into 
what you might call a really representative, ship-shape 
form. At the same time, one must admit that their 
representatives on the Council endeavoured to do their 
duty according to their lights. To his mind a serious 
omission had been made in the New Charter, and he 
suggested it should be remedied by getting a clause 
inserted to exempt veterinary surgeons from serving on 
juries. Chemists and dentists were exempted, and 
veterinary surgeons had greater claims than these. 

Mr. Mutvey, member of Council, said he thought 
they would allow that in season and out of season he 
had persistently endeavoured to fulfil the pledges he 
gave when elected. The Charter was now in the hands 
of the Privy Council, and although there were rumours 
of opposition from one end of the land to the other, yet 
he believed their opponents would be ashamed to show 
their hands. The result of the last election was so over- 
whelming that they now saw—and the Privy Council 


| would be informed of it—that it was the wish of the 


majority of the profession to see the Charter granted. 
There was no omission in the Charter, Exemption from 
serving on juries could not be carried by charter, but 
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only by a distinct act of Parliament, and an endeavour 
would be made to get some prominent member of Parlia- 
meut to introduce a short act for the purpose. 

Mr. Nessitt, another member of Council, said they 
were all aware of the vast improvement that had taken 
place in the veterinary profession in the last twenty 

ears. He thought great credit was due to Mr. Hunting 
in this matter. He had brought out The Record, which 
ve them all the information they required each week. 
Mr. Hunting gave a full record of the working of the 
College. At one time, he supposed, the reports used to 
be “ cooked ” to suit certain purposes. 

Mr. Hvuntine said he had not been a leader, he was 
only a convert. He remembered at a meeting at Bir- 
mingham of the National Veterinary Association he 
strongly opposed taking away the rights of the Fellows, 
but he subsequently thought the thing out, saw that an 
injustice had been done to the members, and went to 
the other side. The Council was what the profession 
made it. He believed the veterinary profession had 
wakened up lately to a sense of its duties and privileges. 
The Government had given them a monopoly, which was 
completed the other day in the higher court. Whilst 
they had that monopoly they had certain duties to the 
public and to themselves, and they must improve 
themselves and their men, and raise the _profes- 
sion. He, then proposed “The North of England 
Veterinary Medical Association.” In doing su he said 
these societies were simply the life of the veterinary pro- 
fession ; without these societies they would be separated 
atoms. The very calling of the veterinary surgeon iso- 
lated him, but he came to the Association meetings, and 
his experience became part and parcel of the stored-up 
knowledge of veterinary science. In every way these 
associations were good. They looked to the North of 
England to initiate schemes and movements, and to 
back up the progressive movements of the profession. 
They had not looked to them in vain. The North of 
England had, up tv now, been in the van, and he hoped 
it would continue to hold that position. With a head 
like their president a society was sure to succeed. 

The PREsIDENT, in respouse, said the Association had 
assuredly been in the van. It was not long since they 
sent up six resolutions to the Council, and five of them 
had since been adopted. The Association, from the first, 
had strongly advocated that in cases of pleuro- pneumonia 
every infected animal and every other animal brought 
in contact with it, should be slaughtered, and the 
Government should pay compensation. The Act had 
ouly been in force twelve months, aud yet the cases had 
been reduced from forty a month to two a month. With 
regard to the outbreak of foot and mouth disease, if 
Denmark could convince us there was no disease in that 
country, and that there was no means of the Danish 
cattle still further bringing the disease to the couatry, 
the prohibition would be taken off the importation ; but 
that was a question for time and investigation, and 
could not be done in a day or a week. During his year 
of office it would be his duty and pleasure to do all he 
could to do honour to their election, and to do the best 
he could for the Association, 

Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON said this question of foot 
and mouth disease was a very important one for the city 
and county. Up to Wednesday night there had been 
eleven outbreaks, all in the metropolis except three. On 
Thursday the whole county of Sussex was closed owing 
to an outbreak there, and all the cattle markets and sales 
were stopped. He wished the representatives of the 
Newcastle City Council present to see what a dreadful 
thing it would be if they got foot and mouth disease in 
the district. The city and county would be closed, and 
all markets stopped; therefore it was of the utmost. im- 
portance that the Board of Agriculture should, if possible, 
stamp out the disease that had been recently imported. 


How it came it was not for him to say. Ge did not 
think Denmark was infected. He thought the diseasg 
had been brought in a side way from Germany. Wher. 
ever an outbreak had been found the animal had beep 
slaughtered on the spot, and the place isolated. All the 
eleven outbreaks had been traced to the Metropolitan 
Market. In Kent there hid been an outbreak, and he 
was afraid the disease would spread from there. 
The proceedings concluded shortly afterwards. a most 
enjoyable social evening having been spent. 
Joun W. T. Moors, Acting Sec, 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Annual meeting at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on 

Friday, February 26th. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By W. Woops, Wigan. 

Gentlemen—Permit me in the first place to express 
my recognition of the great honour you have conferred 
upon me by electing me your president for the coming 
year. I have always expressed the opinion that it was 
contrary to the interests of an association such as this to 
confer upon the young men the positions of honour, 
because I have thought that necessarily they could not 
command that respectful confidence and support which 
would naturally attach to an older man, and because 
they could not have the experience which time alone can 

ve. 
vi I now gladly acknowledge that in the person of our 
late president my previously-formed opinions have 
proved themselves at fault, and { congratulate him on 
the success which attended his year of office, as well as 
up n his management of the business, which left 
nothing to be desired. It will be my endeavour, with 
the assistance I know you will give me, to follow in his 
footsteps; and I earnestly hope that at the end of my 
term of office, I may leave the presidential chair with 
the feeling that it has not suffered while in my keeping. 

Since the last address many things have happened of 
interest to the profession. In the department of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act the new regulations 
relating to contagions pleuro-pneumonia have had a fair 
trial. My opinion of these regulations is entirely 
favourable; I believe they will, within reasonable time, 
stamp pleuro-pneumonia out of this country, and though 
at first they aroused considerable opposition amongst 
many members of the profession, 1 hold, after a rather 
extensive acquaintance with the way they are carrie 
out; that there is nothing a veterinary surgeon need hesi- 
tate at doing; and considering the law requires 
contact animals to be slaughtered, the cost involved is 80 
large that it is not wonderful that those who are re 
sponsible for the payment of these enormous amounts 
compensation should want to be satisfied that they “7 
really dealing with contagious pleuro, by having 
lungs forwarded to them. Certainly it may ® 
be exactly flattering to us as a profession, but i 
sonally I have never felt that I was degrading Pyar 
the least by carrying out this portion of the pened - 
I can find no fault with the appointment of gent “ene 
who are not veterinary surgeons as travelling Inspect” 
they do not, so far as my experience goes, supe : r the 
local veterinary surgeon, but the superintenden’ te 
police, and their work is police and not profess 
work. 1 see their 
I should be glad if the Government coul woe hat 
way to attacking glanders in horses 1m 4 ar 
similar manner, perhaps not going 80 far as tv 
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contact animals, though I think they should have the 
power to kil any they deem necessary ; paying of course 
compensation for those actually diseased, as well as for 
any others they may slaughter. Ihave heard an objection 
to this—that a class of persons would arise to buy glander- 
ed horses for next to nothing, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing compensation. This I should look upon as favourable 
to the operation of the Act and the speedy extirpation 
of the disease. 

I am strongly of opinion too that tubercle should be 
included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
especially as regards milking stock, and that compulsory 
slaughter, and some amount of compensation should be 
undertaken by the Government, extending at least to 
those cattle commonly known as ‘ Piners’ or ‘ Wasters’— 
in which the disease is affecting the whole system, and 
also to those in which there is undoubted tubercular 
affection of the udder. 

A more difticult disease to deal with is rabies, because 
itis one on which the general public feel themselves 
quite competent to argue with specialists, but the 
present order framed, it seems, not with the view of at- 
tacking the disease definitely but of tinkering with it, so 
as not to offend susceptibllities, is particularly annoying 
to anyone living on the verge of a patch of country over 
which the Local Muzzling Order is in force. Where I 
live for example, on one side of the town all dogs are to 
be muzzled, while on the other side they may go free. 
This style of legislation aims, and no doubt succeeds to 
some extent, in the suppression of rabies, but we ought 
toaim not only at its suppression but at its total ex- 
tinction. I am firmly convinced, and I believe in this 
opinion I am with the majority, that a general muzzling 
order throughout the country—not fitfully exercised, and 
extending over several years—combined with a six 
months quarantine on imported dogs would be suffi- 
cent to stamp it out, and afterwards quarantiue 
alove would keep it out. There is no necessity for 
the importation of dogs into this country, and 
considering the horrible nature of the disease in 
human beings it seems to be little short of a disgrace to 
allow it to work its ravages year by year amongst the 
population. And what are the objections of the senti- 
mental opponents to such an order? Mainly two. The 
first—that muzzling so exvites some dogs that it may in 
them produce rabies: and the second—that some dogs 
will not be muzzled ; that they fight with their muzzle 
till their head is raw, and so the muzzle becomes an in- 
strument of cruelty. The remedy is very simple—any 
dog in which the muzzle will produce rabies had better 
be destroyed at once, and the same remedy applies to a 
dog that will not be muzzled at any price. All the dogs | 
inthe Kingdom are not worth one human life, and the 
country at any rate would not be the loser in sparing 

Lose few examples that would not submit tothe muz- 
th § operation. lf it would strengthen the hands of | 
a in authority, I should be in favour of endeavouring 
a resolution passed at one of our National Congress 
“a lit embodying some such views as I have stated, 

eel sure it would be passed by a large majority. 

an this subject I come now to two events of consi- 
€ mterest to the veterinary profession which 
tam a few words. The first I refer to is the Cen- 
th, of the College at Camden Town. My reference 
tnte necessarily short, because beyond the event 
li § happened we, as private practitioners, know very 

ttle about it. I feel bound to Id t think th 

say o not think the 
ales from gnised how thoroughly veterinary gradu- 
eat ded every college look upon the London School as 
merely parcel of the veterinary profession, and not 
they Bre ; teaching school leading to it; how 
how th pon its history as their history; and 

*y would have rejoiced to make its Cen- 


the whole profession had the invitation been extended 
tothem. I think the way they were slighted is one of 
the saddest professional events I have to chronicle during 
the past year. The profession is advancing fast, and it 
is, to my mind, a great cause of regret that this 
opportunity of furthering its advance was not taken full 
advantage of. That the public regard it as of consi- 
derable importance was shown by the leading articles in 
the leading papers and the prints in the pictorials, 
amongst which I was particulaaly edified with a picture 
of a horse with laminitis in slings. 

But if I speak regretfully of this event, of another I 
can speak in terms of the highest gratification: I refer 
to the joint Congress on Hygiene and Demography. To 
that Congress veterinary surgeons were invited as scien- 
tific men on terms of equality with the highest savants 
of the day, and they proved themselves well worthy to 
be reckoned amongst scientific men, both in the high 
merit of the papers they presented to the Congress and 
in the part they took in the deliberations. This event 
marks an epoch in the progress of the profession, and 
has done us more lasting benefit than perhaps any other 
event of the year. 

I have still two or three subjects to touch upon, I hope 
without wearying you too much. There is the New 
Charter, wh:ch I trust will be discussed calmly, impar- 
tially and fully. Personally | regard the outery about 
the injustice of the Ninth Clause as a storm in a teacup 
—a sentimental grievance of so little importance that 
I care not whether it is abolished or maintained, though 
it seems somewhat paradoxical that those very fees paid 
by the Fellows on the understanding that they were to 
receive certain privileges should be used in order to de- 
prive them of the same; but after all, perhaps the Clause 
will be better abolished, as it deprives the Member of 
the right to sit on a Council where business capacity and 
common-sense are of more importance than deep scienti- 
fic learning; but I certainly think that Fellows only 
should act as examiners, for the reason that any person 


is unfit to act as an examiner ; indeed I think the higher 
scientific degree may reasonably claim the right to be the 
more fitted of the two, and if a Member, able by his 
scientific knowledge to obtain that degree, is too obsti- 
nate in his views I should doubt the capacity of such an 
one to act as an efficient and fair examiner. Upon that 
point [ should be very firm, for I feel strongly that you 
not only require your examiner to be master of his sub- 
ject, but he should, in addition, be a sympathetic, broad- 
minded man, which an obstinate man rarely is. 

This brings me to the subject of the examinations and 
the College curriculum—rather a thorny one, as there are 
so many conflicting interests. You are all, I have no 
doubt, aware that there is at present going on a movement 
to extend the collegiate course by another year, a move- 
ment it seems to me resting upon three bases. 

1. Thatthe allied professions of Medicine and dentistry 


have recently, or are about to extend their courses 
or periods of study. 

2. That on the continent a four years course is general 
3. That we are becoming so overcroweil, that we must 
do something to restrict the supply. ; 
One cannot perhaps deny any of these propositions, 
though with reference to the last it should be remem bered 
that most other professions are in the same position, and 
that in comparing the numbers admitted with the deaths 
occurring the fact should not be forgotten that qualified 
veterinarians will be required to fill the places of the re- 

gistered practitioners as they gradually disappear. 

In considering the extension of the period of study I 
can add nothing to what has been said by Capt. Raymond: 
I think he has proved his case, but I should like to hear 
it discussed as to whether it would not be advantageous 


“Y worthy not only of the school, but of 


to allow a two years apprenticeship to count for one year 


unable to obtain the fellowship degree by examination ~ 
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at College. I am certainly coming back to the opinion 
that pupilage is necessary, but at the same time I recognize 
the futility of endeavouring to make it compulsory in face 
of the very natural opposition of the schools. It would 
undoubtedly injure them by g number of 
students for a few years, and I should very sorry to 
feel that any one section of the profession was acting in 
any way in opposition to the interests of another. To 
the schools we owe much, betheas individuals and as a 
profession, but I think if it could be arranged in the 
manner indicated it would make it far easier to obtain 
pupils without injuring theschools,and with decided benefit 
to the profession. It would encourage pupilage without 
making it compulsory, for I admit the force of the very 
strong objection that we have no right to say where a 
man should learn his practice, but should aim to make 
our examination such that before obtaining his diploma 
he must have learnt itsomewhere. The Board of Examin- 
ers for the C practical as it is called have worked on these 
lines, and have endeavoured to make their examination 


a little more perfect than it was, aud the result of their 
endeavours has heen the somewhat limited satisfaction of 
bringing about their heads quite a storm of hostile criti- 
cism al 


opposition, although I defy anyone to prove that | 


our examination is not an improvement on the old one, 
own time; the Examiner of course being meanwhile en- 


and I request evidence of any knowledge being required 
ofa student, that he might not berequired to possess asa 
veterinary surgeon the first week he was in practice. 
Amongst other things we are criticisedthat we trespass 
on examinations already passed by the student, and ask 
questions which really belong to another table. Well, 
when any two subjects overlap, it is dfficult to keep 
entirely clear,and the C practical r-ally overlapsevery one 
of the others. Am I for example to be debarred from 
asking the action of bi-carbonate of soda, or the appear- 
ance of poisonous plants in the stomach, because the one 
may be partly a chemical, and the other a botanical quest- 
ion? Of any pecularity of action of a horse lame in the 


- flexor brachii, or the muscles affected in shoulder slip, 


because it touches anatomy? Am [ not to ask why consti- 
pation is a frequent concomitant of a sluggish liver be- 
cause the physiological action of bile on the intestines 
may be involved in the reply ? or must I ask none of 
these questions because any of them, when considered by 
themselves, may more properly belong to the first portion 
of the final examination? [ cannot deny that I have 
asked questions wore properly belonging to another table, 
indeed [ will give you an example or two, of difficult 
anatomical questions, which have completely puzzled 
several of the gentlemen who have passed their anatumy 
examination. “Put your’ hand on the hip joint.” 
“Trace out the lateral cartilage on that horse’s foot.” 
I have had the hip joint fixed into the ischial tuberosity, 
and I have had it not once, but many times, at the anterior 
spive of the ileum ; sol think you will agree with me that 
in asking about lameness, it is as well in the interest of 4 
the student to commence with a thorough understanding 
that both of you mean the same region. If a student in 
his first, or A examination, were asked a question on 
morbid anatomy, I could well understand that he would 
have a grievance; but I cannot for one moment admit 
that we are to be debarred from asking questions on a 
subject he is supposed to know, and which touch upon 
some practical question in the examination he is under- 
going. 

Before closing the subject of the examinations, I wish 
to refer to a complaint recently made that at the last 
Practical Examination held in Edinboro’ one studeut was 
actually under examination for seven hours. I do not 
know whether this was sv, but even allowing for some 
exaggeration, it seems at first sight a very long period; 
but just allow me for one moment to analyse the state- 
ment, and see what it comes to. There is no need for sup- 


position as to the quality of the student; he must have! since. 1n its infancy its staunc 


been a veryslow one. Now the rule has heen for each 
student to be examined orally by each Examiner 
separately for at least half an hour, but perhaps you yjl] 
understand it better if I give you my method and the 
time which may be occupied, and then you multiply this 
by four, because there are four Examiners and each 
one examines the same student separately. I commence 
by an oral examination lasting at least half an hour, and 
if the student is very slow this time is easily extended to 
45 minutes. This portion includes the diagnosis of 
lameness in several horses. After this I usually require 
the student to take a horse which I select for him, and 
examine him thoreughly as to soundness, and write ing 
a certificate on him ; after which, in case of any unsound. 
nesses I ask him to write me a report advising me as to 
the treatment to be adupted for those unsoundnesses, 
Now the student takes as long as he likes to do this, and 
beyond being in sight of the Examiner, so as to prevent 
any outside assistance being given him, there is no ip- 
terference with him: I don’t think it is extravagant to 
suppose that a slow, nervous, student, anxious to miss 
nothing in his examination and report, may, for this 
portion of his examination, take one hour; and having 
finished this, [ still require him to perform some opera- 
tion on the dead subject for which again he is allowed his 


gaged in orally examining another student. 

You will see that under these conditions, one student 
might be under examination by ne examiner for the 
best part of tw» hours, and if each of the other three ex- 
aminers happened to keep him a similar lengtn the time 
occupied might reach seven hours, and still the student 
might not have had a longer examination than was re- 
quired. I think this explanation will show that what 
at first sight might see 1 excessive, is not really so, when 
you consider the length of time allowed for a student to 
do what an ordinary practitioner would not take loug 
about. It was my privilege to be a student at Alfort dur- 
ing the time of the examinations for the French diploma, 
and [ can assure you that even now our examination 
would not be accepted as completely satisfactory there. 
I believe that any change in the direc‘ion of shortening 
the time occupied will not be an improvement, aud [ 
would earnestly beg of the Council not to allow the most 
important examination a student his to undergo to be 
made one tittle less searchiug than at present, but to 
devote their attention to the educational or preliminary 
examination privr to entering college. This wants 
strengthening very much, and in considering which lang- 
uages should be made compulsory, English should not 
be forgotten—the additional ones, in my opiniol, 
should be Latin and Greek. Most of our scientific 
terms are derived from one or other of these lang 
guages, and there is nothing sounds worse than for a 
scientific man to mis-pronounce a scientific term. These 
few remarks on the preliminary examination are however 
by the way, and I conclude the whole subject by the 
general statement that whenever an effort is made to 
render any examiuation more searching opposition must 
be expected; but so far as we can ascertain by 
evidence, our method has weeded out the weak ones sc" 
passed the strong ones ; and it certainly discovered al 
placed in position the winners of the last FitzWygm™ 
prize. 
The last subject that I shall bring before your "P 
in this address is that of the Royal Society for the wt 
vention of Cruelty to Auimals, upon which “ 
papers have been read during the last year or 80; | 
it is astonishing ‘to find with what unanimity the ord 
exists that the Society is exerting itself in the direc . 
of persecution as well as prosecution. It went wrong A 
the first instance on the question of docking, 
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London were the veterinary surgeons. They helped it 
at a time when it was most unpopular, and assisted, often 
inst their own interests, in educating the public mind 
to abhor cruelty to animals in whatsoever shape. How 
have they been treated since? Until the Society gained 
sufficient foothold to stand alone they were treated with 
flattery and fawning, and informed that their opinions 
were received as paramount; but immediately it felt 
itself strong enough, their opinions were thrown to the 
winds, and with a want of gratitude which is bound to 
be remembered, it turned its power against the profession 
which had stood by it in its weakness, and has for some 
time fatuously attempted a policy of coercion as to what 
a qualified member of the profession should be allowed 
to do, and how he should do it. Now we have arrived at 
a stage in which a Society’s officer—perhaps an ex-police- 
man—assisted in his opinions by a barrister in London, 
will readily undertake the prosecution of a veterinary 
surgeon, and dictate to him his duty. Perhaps you will 
reply that these important prosecutions are only under- 
taken on the advice of a veterinary expert. Aye, but 
what veterinary expert? Is it not the case that the 
opinion of those veterinary Surgeons only is taken whose 
‘jews are in accordance with the opinions of Mr. Colam ? 
This I say is not taking the opinion of a veterinary 
expert, but seeking a veterinary expert with certain 
opinions. It is easy in this way to find veterinary 
support for a prosecution, and to find a professional man 
from the heart of a town practice voyaging any distance 
to teach a country practitioner how he should foal a mare, 
or whether there is any necessity to dishorn a bullock. 
lt is quite true that these prosecutions often fail, but 
what is the cost to the practitioner assailed, who is com- 
pelled to go to great expense and leave no stone unturned 
to vindicate his character, and whose worried state of 
mind may well be imagined, knowing as he does that the 
loss of his case not only brands him with the stigma of 
cruelty, put goes a long way to ruin him in his business. 
Surely a Society anxious to do right would seek advice 
from amongst those practitioners best acquainted with 
the subject on which a prosecution may be pending, and 
not from persons whose knowledge is necessarily limited. 
The Status of the Society in the eyes of the general 
public, is I think sufficiently indicated by the con- 
temptuous term, “humanity mongers” by which their 
Officers are generally described. It is time the Society 
paused, and allowed better councils to prevail. It is a 
good Society, and generally speaking its operations are 
necessary, but not until the whole system of working it 
1s reorganised can it be considered a Philanthropic success. 
1 don’t think the remedy is far to seek or difficult to 
apply. At present the only method it has of estimating 
its own success is in the number of convictions it obtains, 
and these are placarded over the towns and paraded in 
the Annual Report for the benefit and sustenance of the 
subscribers, and practically, the only method of estimat- 
ing the work done by an individual Officer is to compare 
uumber of cases with those of his predecessor. ‘This 
very naturally excites in any Officer a desire to out- 
number the convictions of his predecessor, and in order 
to do this he will naturally employ that Veterinary 
urgeon whose views as to cruelty will assist him in his | 
object—and a Veterinary surgeon, remember, gets paid | 


by the Society for those cases he appears against. It may | 


Said, and very plausibly, that the accused can bring | 
evideuce to defend his case, doubtless that is so, but as 
costs are rarely given against the Society the fact remains | 
that even if the case be dismissed it will, in the majority | 

lustances, actually cost more money to prove iunocence | 

n to plead guilty and let the case take its chance. And 
the class of persons usually summoned considers only | 
cheapest way to get out of the difficulty. 1 pointed 


_ Out Years ago, in a letter to Mr. Colam this fault in the 


working of the Society, and suggested that instead of the 


number of convictions being considered evidence of the 
Society’s good work and their Officers’ assiduity, a small 
Committee chosen from the gentlemen of the district 
should be asked to report periodically as to whether the 
district was fairly free from cruelty, and their Officers’ 
efficiency should be judged from that report. This would 
abolish any excess of zeal on the part of an Officer, by 
doing away with the necessity of his obtaining a certain 
number of convictions, and I believe would very sensibly 
diminish the number of cases brought before the Courts. 
Perhaps the number of cautions would correspondingly 
increase, but with more substantial justice and seamed 
to many plodding, poverty stricken horse owners. 

Gentlemen it only remains for me now to thank you for 
listening to a rather tedious paper, and to ask you to jot 
down from time to time, any interesti.g or instructive 
cases you may come across, for discussion at our quarterly 
Meetings. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF, 

At the top of the list of successful candidates at 
the recent examination for commissions in the medi- 
cal staff is Mr. H. A. Hinge, with 5,160 marks —the 
lowest being 2,600. This is a proud positiun, and 
it interests the veterinary profession, inasmuch 
as the father of the successful gentleman is Major 
D. J. Hinge. who recently retired from the Army 
Veterinary Department. We are firm believers in 
heredity and glad to note instances. 


Vet.-Capt. Gillard left for India last week in the 
Avoca. 


THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

In the House of Commons last week : — 

Mr. Lawson asked the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, having regard to the uncer- 
tainty of outbreaks of contagious disease requiring 
the vigilance of the Veterinary Department. he would 
take steps to obtain the whole time of the directors 
and officers of the department. 

Mr. Cuapuin am informed by Professor Brown, 
the director of the veterinary branch of the depart- 
ment, over which | preside, that at the present 
moment he holds the positions of principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College and lecturer upon cattle 
pathology. Professor Brown has, however, resigned 
the lectureship, and his resignation will take effect 
at the end of the current term, but he proposes to 
retain the principalship of the college, without salary, 
although it is possible that some honorarium may be 
assigned to him. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Professor Brown has held the appointment referred 
to, it has always been recognized by him that his 
whole time is at the disposal of the Board. It has 
always been considered that Professor Brown’s con- 
nexion with the college has been of the greatest ser- 
vice to the department, inasmuch as it has enabled 
him to keep constantly in touch with the most recent 
scientific work. No other officer of the Veterinary 
Department holds any other salaried professional ap- 
pointment, and in every case the officer’s whole time 
is available for the work of the Board. During the 
recent outbreak the services of the veterinary staff 
have been cunstantly available, both in and out of 
office hours, every day. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


VETERINARY TITLES, 


A Queen’s Bench Court has just ruled that an 
unregistered person who describes his smithy as a 
“veterinary forge” is infringing the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act, and is liable to a penalty of £20. 
The Act says that any such person who uses the 
title “the veterinary surgeon,” or “veterinary 
practitioner,” or “any name, title, addition, or 
description stating that he is a veterinary surgeon, 
or @ practitioner of veterinary surgery, or of any 
branch thereof, or is specially qualified to practice 
the same,” is liable. The judges seem to assume 
several conclusions, which are at least debatable— 
namely, (1) that shoeing horses is a branch of 
veterinary surgery; (2) that the description of the 
forge by the title « veterinary ” is equivalent to the 
description of the owner by the same adjective; and 
(8) that the public, or at least persons of average 
intellect. xre likely to bo deceived by the title. 

No one has claimed up to now that that the word 
“veterinary” was ear-marked by the Act as the 
exclusive property of persons on the register of 
veterinary surgeons. But it seems to us that it is 
almost to this conclusion that Mr. Justice Hawkins’s 
decision forces us. If the defendant had used the 
description ‘ horse-shoeing forge” for his place of 
business, there would have been, we suppose, no 
action, or if there had, we may presume that no 
court would have found the description an infringe- 
ment of the statute, But is it possible that the 
description veterinary forge ” can any more imply 
special qualification than the term ‘horse-shoeing 
- forge”? Weare really astonished to discover that 
anyone, least of all two learned judges, should read 
into the description any such meaning, In trade- 
mark cases judges have become very reluctant indeed 
to grant to anybody exclusive possession of the most 
far-fetched words or combinations of words; but in 
this case we see an interpretation put npon an Act 
- of Parliament the effect of which tends towards the 
- transference of property in. a good, useful English 
word from the nation generally to a very tiny section 
thereof. And Justice Hawkins, in the plenitude of 
_ his wisdom. says, ‘“ Nobody would come to any other 
conclusion.” 

A curious point is that the quoted section of the 
Act declares that the name, title, or description com- 
plained of must, to constitute an offence. actually 
*‘state” that the unregistered person using it is 
“specially qualified.” Assuredly, the description, 
“veterinary forge,” does not *‘ state” this; at the 
very utmost it only infers it. And if anybody less 
than a judge of the High Court told us it inferred 
it, we shuuld have ventured to doubt the dictum. 

We are asked by a correspondent whether it is 
legal for him to describe himself as a veterinary 
chemist. He says a veterinary surgeon in his district 
takes exception to his use of the term. Before this 
decision we should have thought it impossible to 
question the right. Our confidence is a little shaken; 
but, even now, we cannot see any process of logic by 


which the use of the term could imply that the 
person using it was specially qualified in any branch 
of veterinary surgery. Horse-shoeing may be 
veterinary surgery: but selling horse and cattle 
medicines can hardly be so regarded. 

The Chemist and Druggist, 


INFRINGEMENT OF THE VSS, ACT. 


John Strand. of 21, Chapel-mews, Hove, was 
charged with unlawfully taking and using a certain 
name and description contrary to the provisions of 
the Veterinary Surgeons Act, at Hove, on January 
3lst.—Mr. H. Prince prosecuted on behalf of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Mr, 
Brandreth appeared for the defence.—Mr. Brandreth 
said his client was charged with using the words 
“Canine surgeon and veterinary infirmary” without 
having necessary qualification. Only very recently 
a decision in a similar case was given by one of the 
London Stipendiary Magistrates. It was against 
him, and in deference to it the defendant was now 
prepared to amend the description he used in his 
avocation and see that the provisions of the Act in 
so far as they applied to him were carried out. As 
the decision he referred t» was only very recently 
made known he hoped it would influence the 
Bench to inflict a very small fine only. No doubt 
the present case was brought as a test one.—Mr. 
Prince said the prosecution did not bring the case 
with a view of obtaining a money penalty, but for 
the purpose of preventing an infringement of the 
Act. ‘Though in a recent case a decision was given 
on the point in question, it was perfectly clear before 
that, that the description used by the defendant was 
a direct infringement of the very wording of the 
Act, and two notices were served on him, pointing 
out that what he was doing was illegal.—The 
Chairman said the Bench considered the prosecution 
a very proper one, as the chief object of the Act 
was to protect the public. As, however, this was 
the first case of the kind that had come before them. 
they weuld impose a very mitigated penalty. De- 
fendant was liable to a fine of £20, and would have 
to pay £2 and costs. 


The Royal Dublin Society's Veterinary Adviser. 


At last meeting of the Committee of Agriculture 
of the Royal Dublin Society the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of the veterinary 
supervision of the Society’s cattle-shows reporie® — 
results of their deliberations. Fer many years the 
veterinary inspection of the annual show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England had been 
undertaken by Professor Brown, the chief veterinary 
adviser to the Privy Council in England. 

This intimate association with the an oe 
authorities of the country was believed to ye? 
cided advantage alike to the Society and the public. 
It was considered desirable that a similar arrange 
ment should be introduced here, and with the per 
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mission of the Privy Council in Ireland negotiations 
were opened with Mr. Hedley, Chief Inspector of 
the Irish Veterinary Department, who expressed his 
willingness to meet the wishes of the Society. The 
committee therefure recommended that Mr. Hedley 
be asked to undertake the veterinary supervision of 
the Spring Dog, Sheep. and Winter Shows of the 
Society. and to provide such professional assistance 
as may be required. 

The recommendation was unanimously approved. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Council this 
recommendation was adopted. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 
Deak Mr. Eprror, 

Your correspondent’s (V.S., Dublin) letter may be dis- | 
cussed under two heads—one what he thinks, the other 
what his old friend Green says. He says that the 
thrombi which he has seen have always been associated 
with change in the vessel wall, and immediately rushes to | 
the conclusion that the lesion in the vessel wall was the | 


primary cause of the thrombosis, this I altogether deny, | 
and think that he hasin many instances mistaken effect 
for cause ; it is well-known that the endothelial lining of | 


vessels is nourished by the blood circulating in the vessel, | practical. 
and should a thrombus form the nutrition of that coat ® 


‘must be interfered with, so that lesions in the vessel wall | 
are often not the cause but the effect of thrombus. 
__ Lnow proceed to quote from some recent works which 
‘I consulted before writing, and which I think will show | 
that better authorities than V.S. of Dublin admit that 


nearly or entirely emptying this o of the milk, not 
as nature would have it gradualiy done by leaving the 
calf with the mother, but by the hand; a shock is thus 
given to the nervous system by the sensory nerves which 
are intimately connected with the vaso-motor nerves, 
this causing the vessels of the brain to contract, the 
supply of arterial blood is diminished and Cerebral 
Ancemia produced.” 

I am at present in a county where Herefords are 
chiefly used for stock purposes, and I may say that “ Milk 
Fever ” is very rare, even among what dairy cattle there 
are, and it is the usual custom here never to remove the 
calf from the mother for some days after birth. I should 
like to read others experience on this subject. 

faithtully, W. Stanway. 
Herefordshire. 


‘ STUDENTS OPINIONS AND INTERESTS. 

IR, 

.. In reading your report of the last Council meeting, I 
notice that with reference to the idea of obtaining evi- 
dence regarding the present mode of conducting the exami- 
nations of the R.C.V.S., Dr.. Fleming says that “ a student’s 
opinion is not worth having.” I should like to know 
on what grounds he makes this assertion. It seems to 
me that 3rd year students are as well qualified to give an 


‘opinion on the subject as anyone. They have passed 


through two examinations, and are thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details of the final, both theoretical and 
Besides, who are more interested in the ex- 
minations than students! Their whole future depends 
on their passing them, and I maintain that their opinion 
is worth having, and that they should have a voice in the 


matter. Dr. Fleming’s statement is not flattering to 


their common sense ana intelligence. 
There are many men in the College to-day, who, in less 


there are many causes and many forms of thrombi, than four months will be members of the profession. 
“One of the most powerful means of determining coagu- | Will the worthy Doctor consider their opinion of any 


lation is the injection of the animal’s own serum or that | 
of an animal of the same germs.—(Hamilton’s Pathology.) | 
“Hyperinosis or increase in the constituents of fibrin. 
and diminished fluidity as in cholera can be regarded as 

predisposing causes, requiring retardation of the circula- | 
‘tion to take effect, retardation of the circulation being | 
one ofthe most important causes of thrombosis.” —(Quain’s | 


| 


-value then? Four months do not, as a rule, make a 


vast difference in a man’s mental powers.—I am etc., 
Royal Vety. College, Feb. 1892. A SrupeEnr. 


TEACHING AMATEURS. 
There have been at the college I attend two or three 


‘ Dictionary). “The causes of thrombosis are injury, 

irritant i i in ’ y» tee, 1 presume, have been allow o atten e cliniq 
nts or septic poisons in the blood.—(Keetley’s Index dice they plone, and to have good 


to Surgery). 
I would next point out that some thrombi do not con-— 


many of the advantages the other students enjoy. 


I do not know if there is any rule or regulation rela- 


tain fibrin but ; 
cytes, these tive to the attendance of these gentlemen, but it seems 
‘away if the blood stream is quickened. In regard to * me rather unfair that they should be allowed to come 
other thrombi, Keetley says “the clot may either and try to Art 
disintegrate i ; : eterinary Surgery an edicine,” when there are s 
many duly qualified men who cannot get employment. 


ering from true pus in containing granular debris and 


If these ‘amateurs’ wish to learn the art why do they 


hot corpuscles.” I jthink I have now shown jthat there : 
Was nothing cuales in my previous ee, and  20t pay the usual fees and submit themselves to the 
-¢laim to be quite as cognisant with modern medical °Tdinary course of examination! they can then please 
‘themselves whether or not they attend for other people. 


literature as my friend V.S. of Dublin.—Yours truly, 
Atrrep C. M.R.C.VS. 


MILK FEVER. 
Si, 


valuable space. 


Hoping this will not trespass too much on your 
A Srupenr. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DRUGS. 


Having read with interest the correspondence taking Dear Sire, 


oa m your valuable journal, ve Parturient Apoplexy ; 
Seeing the theory put forth, that, “the arterial walls 


Many horses that are really very ill are worried much 


by giving them draughts. In such cases it is surely good 


ister powders and injections to the back 


the brain vessels and sinuse undergo fatty degener- practice to admin ; : 
ation.” I should like to know whether the ecay has ert oftongue. Itis my firm belief that many animals 


a 1 think it could ea 


cause of the disease is to be found in the Udder, by | 


» proved to be correct by the aid of the microscope / are injure 
sily be demonstrated if it were | to 

an 
€ more rational theory is, “ that the remote | harm being done 8 Yours faithfully, Senex, 


dand bothered to death by frequent attempts 
large quantities of medicine. Far more 
ved from the drugs. 
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THE COMING ELECTION. 


Ta an editorial of last week you called the attention 
of your readers to the coming election of Members of 
Council, will you allow me to emphasize your remarks 
and to ask the members of the profession to refrain from, 
promising their votes to any man not prepared publicly 
to make known his views on the prominent questions 
affecting the profession. Caution would suggest not to 
vote for avy one who has opposed the clauses of the 
Charter which we hope will soon become law, but which 
is not secure. The profession spoke out nobly last year 
and I trust will do the same again this. At present we 
who call our ourselves the progressive party have barely 
a working majority on the Council, it remains therefore 
with the members of the profession whether our numbers 
are to be increased. If they wish the good work which 
has been begun carried to a successful conclusion, they 
must vote only for those men whose opinions coincide 
with their own, and who are prepared to loyally support 
— in the Council. As soon as the various 

eterinary Medical Associations have selected their 
candidates we shall be able to see which names are con- 
nected with progress and which with obstruction. 


Yours faithfully, W. J. Mutvey. 
27, Walpole St., 8.W. 


COLD SHOEING IN THE ARMY. 


Sir 
My attention has been called to an article in your issue 
of 6th Feb., calculated to do us an injury, to the effect 
that the machine-made shoes as supplied to the Army, 
are wanting in durability. As we are the Contractors for 
horse: shoes to the British Army, this remark must apply 
to us. 

I beg therefore to state that it is entirely without 
foundation. The shoes we supply are made by the same 
process as those we supply to the London Tramway and 
Omnibus Companies, employing 8,000 horses. Railway 
Companies employing an equal number, and such eminent 
private firms as Messrs. Carter, Paterson and Co., em- 

loying about 3,000 horses. These horses are larger and 

eavier than Army horses and work on harder ground 
and the average durability is 3 weeks. This is a longer 
average than that of hand-made shoes in the Army. 


Your obed. servant, R. F. Boss, 
Secretary United Horse-Shoe and Nail Co. 


“ONLY SIMPLE JUSTICE.” 


In the report of the discussion on Professor Williams’ 
paper on “ American Lung Disease,” brought before the 
meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical 
Society at its last meeting, and published in your issue 
of February 27th, there is the following paragraph :— 


At this stage a small piece of mummified lung, which 
Mr. Rutherford had received from Mr. Campbell, V.S., 
Kirkcudbright, was handed to Professor Bowhill, with a 
request that he would state the disease with which the lung 
had been affected.—Professor |BowHiLL and Principal 
LIAMS said it was a case of broncho-pneumonia, Mr. 
RorueErrorD thereupon said he had handed them that specimen 
as a test of their claim to be able to differentiate between broncho- 
pueumonia, and pleuro-pnenumonia, and it was only simple 
justice to acknowledge that they had come triumphant out of the 
test, for the mummified piece of lung in question was a sec- 
tion from the same * Deptford lung’ of April last, which he 
had received from Mr. Campbell, Kirkcudbright. (Loud 


applause.) 


The incident is incorrectly reported, an occurrence go 
common that as a general rule I would not have put 
myself to the trouble of taking any notice of it. When 
however, I find words are put into my mouth which I not 
only did not make use of, but which are capable of being 
offensively interpreted, you will, I hope, pardon me for 
asking you to find room in your next or an early issue for 
my denial of them. 


The circumstances were as follows :— 


T opened the remarks on Professor Williams’ paper, 
suggesting in the name of Mr. Finlay Dun, a possible ex- 
planation of the reason for tne differeuce of opinion held, 
stating what course I thought should be pursued, if such 
another case arises, and tried to point out the {difficulty 
which the ordinary practitioner has, in recognising pre- 
pared or preserved sections of diseased organs, as com- 
pared with the ease and certainty with which most of 
us can pronounce an opinion on disease affecting un- 
mutilated fresh ones—while doing so I took the section 
of lung which I got from Mr. Campbell, out of my pocket ; 
saying it was one about which there was very pronounced 
opinions, and handing it to the gentleman sitting nearest 
me on my left, I asked, can any one for instance, say 
what that isasection of. From this gentleman it pas- 
sed from hand to hand till Mr. Bowhill got it, and from 
him it passed until Professor Williams got it, who after 
looking at it afew moments said “I know what this is.” 
From him it passed on to others, going the round of the 
room in fact, by this time I had resumed my seat. Up 
till this, however, no one had said what he thought it 


was, therefore I—in a reise it again to Mr. . 


Bowhill, asking him could he say what it was. He looked 
at it carefully, asked permission to cut it and then at 
once said “it has been spoiled in the hardening, but I 
think it is a broncho-pneumonia,” and in this Professor 
Williams at once and empaatically concurred, saying “! 
say so also.” Had no opinion been passed upon it, I 
would have said nothing about it, but I felt so pleased at 
their pronouncing this section of lung (which they had 
not seen before and knew nothing of the history of) to 
be affected with the same disease as they had already 
pronounced the parent section to be affected with, that I 
felt it was only simple justice to both gentlemen, for me 
to get up and say, where and from whom I got the 
specimen, and that I had on receiving it been at the 
same time assured that it was a portion of the disputed 
upon “ Deptford lung.””—Faithfully yours, 


Edinboro,’ Feby. 29th,1892. R. Ruraerrorn, F.R.C.VS. 


Several important communications are unavoidably held over. 


Communications, Books, aND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
R. Rutherford, F.jL. Gooch, J. Owen, A. C. Wild, 
J. H. Parker, G. H. Gibbings, G. Upton, Junr, 4. 
Armstrong, ‘Country Vet.,” ‘‘ Senex,” “ The Students’ 
Record,” ‘‘ Sussex Daily News,” ‘‘The Herts and Essex 
Observer.” 


Original articles and reports should :be written on 0”? 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the — 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Will Subscribers please notify the Publishers in 0% 
of not receiving ‘‘ The Record.” Notice of age mt 
or change of address should also be sent to the Pab 8 
Messrs. H. & W. Brown, 20 Fulham Road, London, 9." 
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Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Ful 
Road, S.W. 
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